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Faulkner, William Fable 


Random House. Aug. 1954. 431p. $4.75. 

not seer (this reviewer) not gifted endowed 
with power scrutiny enabling him 
penetrate the mind another man, born and nurtured 
and conditioned another and almost alien state 
which, although similarly and for century more 
confederated reason its history and geography 
and economy and tradition and too its literary 
superstition almost alien its remove distance and 
time from his (the reviewer’s) native state, that 
reading and re-reading, sometimes too thrice reading 
parts pages and too whole pages and sequences 
pages this new novel rather wrought than written 
the other almost alien fellow-countryman about war 
that was begun and for time ended within the lifespan 
but without the experience his (the reviewer’s) 
generation and now thus, fiction but with sense 
transcendant truth not always throughout its 
entirety but parts the whole and underlying many 
its other parts, transmuted recall and set aflame, 
yet lacking the clarity flame and with its own 
strange and fitful light, the intent plan purpose 
this other almost alien and older countryman who 
speaks the same language his (the reviewer’s) but 
apocalyptic, not inspired but often 
manner art, deliberate and conscious and with its own 
compelling magic enchantment—a single incident 
that older, half-forgotten but disastrous war set and let 
smolder, fed and fanned attic cherished 
but discarded furniture longer desired fit wanted 
for use until all ruined, destroyed, consumed heat 
and murk and one mourn the reeking ashes and 
charred unrecognizable remnants—he (the reviewer) 
finds surety that now, recollecting the reading 
and re-reading and referring notes made during that 
process, understands can interpret correctly and 
without distortion disproportion the plan purpose 
intent the older almost alien but half prophetic and 
haunted visions the four dread apocalyptic figures 
and too some vision pythonic angel writer whose 
hands and art and heart have fashioned not com- 
pletely finished this novel. 


the above sentence-paragraph dismays the reader, 
then surely Fable will daunt him (or Mr. 
aulkner does not write for the rapid-reader, nor even, 
might suggest, for the rabid reader. His sentences 
are frequently long, involved, compounded and com- 
are least two this novel which run 


for the full length two pages—but they can, think, 
best comprehended being read aloud. Indeed, 
beginning believe that Mr. Faulkner writes 
read aloud; for writes thoughtful man speaks, 
his sentences evolving the thought expresses 
evolves. With some rare exceptions 
even the exceptions reserving out caution) his 
sentences can all diagrammed and proved gram- 
matically sound, even though some may require the 
side barn contain the diagram. And his style, 
like any style, will please some, impress others, and 
leave many furious with impatience. 


What Fable intended say, could not guess 
without study and consulting Mr. Faulkner. 
elaborate allegory, with theme and figures intertwined, 
convoluted, shifting shape and color, complex the 
crowded symbolism the painted illuminations 
medieval books. There even one larger section, some 
sixty pages (published entity one the liter- 
ary magazines) which has loose connection the 
main theme foreign and unnecessary: the long 
and pointless (it seems me) episode the injured 
race-horse with its attendant groom and simple-minded 
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Permissible 


Faulkner Stone 


self-ordained colored Baptist minister and the boy (his 
son?), which belongs the rest the story only 
needless exploitation the nature the surly ex-groom 
sentry who, wagering with the lives his fellow- 
soldiers, seems somehow intended figure 
evil, least angel death, foul-mouthed and 
ugly 


try reconstruct the main line the allegory-story 
set one’s self perplexing task. There Cor- 
poral who becomes the leader 
(twelve others and himself) the Western Front 
near St. Mihiel along the Marne 1918. They have 
gone about, not only among the French troops which 
they are fraction, but among the British and (re- 
cently) the Americans; and have, probably, even been 
behind the enemy lines for two weeks, the Germans 
receiving and releasing them without recognizing them. 
They have decided that one day May 1918 the 
day end the stalemate four years trench war- 
fare simply leaving the weapons behind them and 
walking out into the no-man’s land between the op- 
posed armies with hands empty and 
ready for handclasp brotherhood. this attempt 
they are followed and met some hundreds others 
their own regiment and the opposing German 
troops; but artillery barrage trained them, 
mutineers, and though many are wiped out thus, the 
original thirteen, unexplainedly, are safe and taken 
prisoners along with the entire regiment. But stop- 
page warfare along the entire front the result. 
This dismays the generals and they confer, German 
general flying the Allied headquarters, the way 
meet the situation. The division commander de- 
mands that the entire regiment “mutineers” shot. 
But, finally, only the leader, the strangely allegorical 
Corporal executed, shot firing squad between 
two murderous thieves. 


The complexity the allegory becomes confusing 
the point confoundment when learned that the 
Old General, the French Marshal, (perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not Foch), revealed the father the cor- 
poral, through adulterous union with woman 
mythical Middle Eastern mountain country who 
already mother two sisters Marthe (once Magda) 
and Marya. The Corporal, illiterate and earthy 
speech but high principle inspiration, affianced 
nameless girl from the gutters Marseilles who 
renounces her former way life follow him, the 
company his The Old General tries, 
vain, tempt the Corporal save his life making 
escape offered him; even, seems, sends priest 
convince him his folly trying rid man war- 
ring. There are many parallels, obviously contrived 
but leading fathomable conclusion, with the 
events Christ’s Passion: there last supper with 
the disciples, the betrayal the plan beforehand 
venal one among them, denial disciple named 
Piotr Pierre which atoned for threefold plea 
and adjuration; and the Corporal’s body disappears 
from the only wind up, are left 
suppose, the unknown soldier buried beneath the 
eternal flames under the Arc Triomphe. 

But what significance are the enigmatic Runner— 
the architect who renounced his commission return 
the ranks because wanted responsibility for 


pointed that the war over before can get 
combat that finally shoots himself? the Black 

Minister and the groom-Sentry, with their secret sign 
Masonry? And what does General Gragnon, the 
doomed division commander, the Quar. 
termaster General, who had been number two the 
Old General’s number one their class St. Cyr 
and had followed him his desert post Africa? 


Only one thing can said about this novel with any 
security: Mr. Faulkner hates war. What thinks 
about man—his immortality, his destiny, his nature 
and purpose—one cannot safely deduce from the 
brations the Old General the Minister the 
Corporal the Runner the Sentry anyone 
doubt very much that Mr. Faulkner meant any 
phemy his contrivance allegory: seems clearly 
enough making the Corporal only very imper 
fect model the Son though the Cor 
poral were and could only the son man. 
Fable will discussed much from now until another 
book comes along from author stature equal 
Mr. Faulkner’s. What will assayed decade ora 
generation from now unpredictable. For the present 
interesting confusing novel. And doubt 
any but skilled readers with patience and imagination 
will read through. 

Grady, 


University Scranton 


LITERARY GUILD—SEPTEMBER 
SELECTION 


Stone, Irving Love Eternal 
Doubleday. Aug. 20, 1954. 468p. $3.95. 

Many have acclaimed Irving Stone the “master” the 
biographical novel our day. His most recent Love 
Eternal lends luster the claim. This book was well 
worth the writing, and believe for all time, well 
worth the reading. No—not epoch-making—but 
book that good and solid and true and warm. 

biographical novel may written please 
tively inform pleasantly. Love Eternal does 
both—and more. book high purpose, stamped 
with the mark the crusader. Irving Stone sets out 
and does vindicate the most misunderstood and 
maligned little woman American history Mary 
Todd, the wife President Lincoln. doing 
Herndon, history’s uncharitable distorter the char 
acter Mary, not even mentioned the role and 
the shadow the great Lincoln not shortened 
single iota—so perfect and objective work has been 
wrought. Mary Todd gave Abraham Lincoln every bit 


Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Sweet Thursday (IIb) Steinbeck Aug. 
The Royal Box (Ila) Keyes Aug. 
Never Victorious, Never 

Defeated (IV) Caldwell May 
Fable Faulkner Sept. 
The Dollmaker Arnow July 
Fall Titan (IIb) Gouzenko Aug. 
The Song Ruth (Ila) Slaughter Apr. 


Roth 

Davis 
Peale 
Overstreet 
Hecht 
Kimbrough 
Fowler 


Aug. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
July 

June 


Apr. 


Cry Tomorrow 

But Were Born Free 

The Power Positive Thinking (IIb) 
The Mind Alive (Ila) 

AChild the Century (IIb) 

Forty Plus and Fancy Free (Ila) 
Minutes the Last Meeting (IIb) 


much Abraham Lincoln gave Mary 
sonality-wise, are made feel that Mary Todd 
foisted more upon the man Lincoln than he, his 
driftiness and tardiness and moroseness tested her sen- 
sitive and high-strung soul. Their life together—and 
this the book—was mutual sharing pain and 
hardship, idealism and misunderstanding, failure 
and success. Theirs was married life born genuine 
love and deepened mutual need and the sharing 
triumph and failures. They grew each other and 
each moulded the other progressively unto greatness. 
sorrow they were supreme. 

The book thoroughly and well documented that 
the reader comes away convinced. This unusual bio- 
graphical novel. The historian may question the odd 
phase interpretation this careful, well-written 
book—but far and large, the reader knows that this 
radical truth. 


The entire narrative was found smooth and pleas- 
ant and easy reading. The historical run-back almost 
hundred years through Kentucky and Springfield and 
Washington with Mary Todd and Abe Lincoln seems 
pulsate and live. Characters like Douglas and Clay 
and Seward and Stanton and Grant and McClellan— 
all are incarnate for the space reading. 


you are fastidious reader—demanding the maxi- 
mum for your money and your time—then Love 
Eternal will prove first-rate buy. 


Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York New York 


BOOK FIND CLUB—AUGUST SELECTION 
Vallentin, Antonina 
The Drama Albert Einstein 
Doubleday. Aug. 19, 1954. 312p. $3.95. 


Antonina Vallentin idolizes Albert Einstein and writes 
accordingly. She has been intimate terms with the 
Einstein family for many years. would difficult 
for such person write objectively; there seems 
evidence that the author has even made the 
attempt. She undoubtedly agrees with the statement 
made the dust jacket the book: “It doubtful 
that the work any other single man has made 
profound impression the life the twentieth 


Vallentin Davis 


century that Albert Einstein.” the other 
hand, recall reading statement made scientist 
recently the effect that Einstein had made signifi- 
cant contribution science since 1905, which was 
added the observation that physicist “burned out” 
thirty years age, and contributes little thereafter. 
Einstein was twenty-six years old Perhaps the 
truth lies somewhere between these two seemingly 
extreme statements. Unfortunately the sympathy en- 
tertained the author for her subject makes impos- 
sible for the reader sure times the cold facts 
involved. 


Einstein’s family life receives much attention. His 
early childhood sketched; then attention directed 
such matters his attendance small boy 
Catholic school, even though his parents were Jewish; 
his gradual dissatisfaction with religion was taught 
and his evolution into sort freethinker; his life 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland; his inability get 
position even professor’s assistant Zurich Poly- 
technic; his first position the Patent Office Zurich; 
his articles the German publication, the Year Book 
Physics, from 1901 1905, culminating essay 
1905 which some consider the contribution his 
life; the recognition accorded him because this 
essay, and his later teaching assignments Europe and 
America. 


addition such academic matters, the author has 
told relations many other issues, 
such pacifism, Zionism, the Spanish Civil War, 
Naziism and World War took credit 
for the development the atomic bomb. The author 
aware this and writes accordingly, although she 
indicates her belief that Einstein influenced Roosevelt 
give consideration the research already completed 
Fermi and Szilard, research which led the con- 
struction the position against re- 
armament explained. His attitude, usually friendly 
one, toward Russia analyzed. 


Because her familiarity with the family, Miss Val- 
lentin able include much about Elsa, 
vife, now deceased, and about the Einstein children, 
and the tragedies surrounding two them, tragedies 
which touched Einstein and his wife 
reasons for leaving Germany; his life Princeton; his 
opinions public issues; his opposition the use 
the atomic bomb against the Japanese; these and many 
other interesting phases Einstein’s life are laid before 
the reader. You will learn much about Einstein; pos- 
sibly you may develop for him the same spirit rever- 
ence which Miss Vallentin seems possess such 
abundant measure. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 


Davis, Tom and Lydia Doctor the Islands 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. Aug. 19, 1954. 331p. $4.50. 


This book the joint venture Dr. Tom Davis, who 
part Polynesian and part Welsh, and his wife Lydia 
native New Zealand. 


written narrative form, Tom recounting 
chronologic order episode his life, followed 


Burnett Frankau 


similar one from Lydia. Some the material has 
previously been published the Atlantic Monthly and 
the Saturday Evening Post. Tom was born Raro- 
tonga one the Islands the Cook group the 
South Pacific. Both his father and grandfather had 


been Welshmen who had married Polynesian women. 


the age eleven was sent New Zealand 
school. eventually studied medicine and married 
Lydia student nurse. After graduation was sent 
Auckland complete his internship. Singularily, 
this reviewer was stationed Naval Hospital the 
time Auckland and knew many the local physi- 
cians, but does not recall meeting Dr. Davis. 


His ambition was return his native islands help 
his people. This did excellent fashion. His 
work there was outstanding Public Health, and with 
his native blood, his instincts help solve some the 
social and economic problems his people were more 
the fore accomplishing reforms and co-operative 
undertakings than one European blood alone might 


Lydia’s part the book, while well written, filled 
with the ordinary problems everyday housewives and 
chit chat that becomes monotonous. 


the completion two tours duty the Islands, 
the Davises, their two children and two adventurous 
young men sail new boat from Wellington 
Boston, where pursue studies Public Health. 
This was the first West East crossing the South 
Pacific completed small boat midwinter. 
They briefly recount some their experiences two 
hurricanes and their reception Boston. 


Frankly was disappointed the book. physi- 
cian, one who spent considerable time the South 
Pacific and one who enjoys reading, took con- 
siderable effort part finish it. 


does, however, give one more illustration the 
failure the British Empire (and, have seen 
elsewhere, the French Empire) treat these primi- 
tive peoples other than chattels. 


Michael O’Brien, M.D., D.A.B.U., 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Burnett, Captain Lightfoot 
Knopf. Aug. 1954. 297p. $3.50. 

new world, eh. like it. the move—that’s 
the way should be. Time enough sit chair and 
poke fire when you’re old Excitement 
the air. Women about. Fine horses. Plenty gold 
guineas. Something stirring. That’s the life, lad. 
long time dead and then who will care?” 


does Captain Thunderbolt express his philosophy 
life and thus does pass the fruit his vast 
experience Michael Martin, soon succeed Thun- 
derbolt the notorious Captain Lightfoot. 


This picaresque tale eighteenth century highway- 
men and adventurers they flit through the intrigues 
and broils Ireland and Scotland. There are enough 
bullies, rufflers, loose ladies and noble sots fill six 
novels. The action moves rapidly, seems mere 
outline. But there are enough fights, duels, ambushes, 


prison breaks, betrayals, midnight escapes and police 
raids prove that Mr. Burnett must have written this 
one with tongue cheek. 


Gone the real impact Little Caesar and The As- 
phalt Jungle. This derring-do the nth degree and 
mature person will take seriously. 


cap his satiric flight, Mr. Burnett adds this the 
moral conclusion: For the life can’t make 
out what the moral could possibly except the obvi- 
ous and usual one: Man born trouble the sparks 
fly upward.” 


Mr. Burnett can better than this, but may help 
speed afternoon the hammock. 


Stephen 


University Scranton 


Frankau, Pamela Wreath for the Enemy 
Harper. June 1954. 310p. $3.50. 


think that every great novel every nation has two 
elements running deeply through it: story that has 
some substance (often many stories); and growth and 
development character the protagonists come 
grips with each other and with life. Too often the 
modern novelist, unwilling unable evaluate ilfe, 
has taken refuge behind sheer story, producing the end- 
less reams historical and detective fiction which 
are deeply engulfed today. But the real test 
the novelist is—and inclined think is— 
the second element, the willingness the novelist 
evaluate life fiction, then Pamela Frankau has struck 
out boldly into the realm the great Wreath for 
the Enemy. 


Man moves through curious sea unreality and de- 
ceit. washed and buffeted all the false senses 
values rampant world very hungry for truth, but 
most reluctant open doors beyond which truth might 
lie. This the subject Miss Frankau has chosen for 
her novel. 


Curiously, there deliberate lack unity the novel, 
with break that shifts the focus from the young 
lope Wells the young Don there 
equally sudden shift back Penelope the final 
restless section the novel. Each young person grows, 
and the growing the seeking, the finding, the re- 
jecting, the selecting, the evaluating, and the re-evalu- 
ating the material life. There are virtuous and 
vicious men and women. The virtuous are not all 
white, and the vicious are more gray than black; 
that there seldom placed before the characters the 
choice black white. But there present the 
maddening succession the pastels life, each slightly 
tinted shaded, but the choice which will 
foundly affect the future. 


This novel not meant substitute for cocktail 
party—unless you are thinking Eliot’s, and 
would make excellent substitute for that 
saturated throughout with the deepest sense 
significance, sense that haunts the characters, pursues 
them through the infinite succession little steps 
their lives. They not wander through inferno 
confusion, however; they are not Prufrocks lost 
their own private hells. Miss Frankau has 
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background reality against which set her char- 
acters, and treat meet woman who has both 
the courage make such evaluation life and the 
skill well. You cannot afford miss this one 


you know how read. 
Frank O’Gorman, 


University Scranton 


* * 


Edwards, Dark Enemy 
Longmans, Green. Aug. 23, 1954. 248p. $3.00. 

Dark Enemy the story young doctor who in- 
tensely absorbed research and who dreams medical 
practice army drawn against enemy with 
million masks,” masks which must torn asunder 
science through giving names the “enemy’s” 
nameless terrors, controlling his eternal ravages and, 
some cases, actually destroying him. The setting 
Catholic hospital, where medicine practiced 
accordance with long-established and generally ac- 
cepted principles Catholic moral doctrine. 


Although the atmosphere almost totally 
Doctor Gray Powers, the principal character, non- 
believer. repeatedly witnesses the manifestations 
faith and observes the efficacy prayer; but, the 
end, shares neither. When his wife brought 
the hospital suffering from rheumatic fever complicated 
heart disease and pregnancy, Doctor Powers faced 
with situation which endeavors resolve contrary 
moral sanction and medical ethics. Sandra Sor- 
rento, emotionally immature nurse with uncon- 
trolled infatuation for Doctor Powers, learns his 
plan and determines prevent him from committing 
act which would jeopardize his career. 
her attempt save him, she becomes derelict her 
own duty and patient dies. Each learns the 
other’s defection, but neither can expose the other 
without being exposed turn. This circumstance 
leads unanticipated climax. 


The author has diligently stressed the theme “the 
universality pain’s attack upon man” and suffering 
for the purpose expiation—relentlessly and without 
allowing trace humor—that the book frequently 
reads like dried-out pietistic sermon; and this makes 
the novel disappointing its total effect. Whatever 
impact Dark Enemy may make upon its readers, from 
adolescents upward, not likely survive long 
piece American literature. The mechanics good 
writing are distinctly and appreciably within the mas- 
tery the author; but this reviewer the story seems 
simply old hat. may not seem one who not 
the medical profession. 


William White, M.D., D.A.B.S., 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Mitford, Nancy Madame Pompadour 
Random House. June 1954. 324p. $4.75. 


This superficial and admiringly sympathetic biog- 
historians having plunged France into the Seven 
Years’ War. For twenty years she absorbed the King’s 
interest, swayed his decisions and spent his money. 
the fact that “she was supposed have cost 


Edwards Mitford Breig 


the King million livres (the Seven Years’ War cost 
1350 millions)” the author defends the favorite’s ex- 
penditures and intimates they were wisely made 
divert the king’s thoughts. From her earliest days, 
are told, she was charmer; and she grew dowered 
with every possession woman could want save one— 
health. When the opportunity become the king’s 
mistress arose, she gladly left young husband, deeply 
love with her, and little daughter. Not for passion, 
not for power, but for love. can beautiful 
woman have loved single-mindedly.” 


Miss Mitford’s thesis might summed follows: 
(1) That the King had had succession mistresses 
and overnight prostitutes was largely the Queen’s fault: 
dowdy, boring and pious, she was not sufficiently enter- 
taining hold husband era when the pastimes 
the court were love, gambling, hunting and the 
official, planned entertainments theater, etc. 
Because the Dauphin disapproved his father’s mode 
life, was (3) His “bigoted” daughters 
might have influenced the King, for like their mother 
and brother they were under the power the Jesuits, 
but Madame Pompadour circumvented them. 
fact, the religion which Pompadour was born and 
died, whose abbés were her tutors and scheming 
ministers, and which charged with lethargizing Spain 
the stage where that country could not help France, 
comes off poorly. The Encyclopedists, however, were 
welcome her levees and little dinners, especially 
Voltaire who named her sincére tendre Pompadour. 


The subject being what is, and the writing sophisti- 
cated, the book understandably the best-seller 
court life are detailed length. 
The appalling extravagances and self-indulgence 
despotic privilege are spelled out without adverse criti- 
cism. Superlatives abound, competing 
hard with “very nice,” “as pretty and charming pos- 
sible,” “perfectly,” “terribly,” and others. Unqualified 
statements are numerous. And characters blend into 
hazy chorus, without individuality. But even the 
running reader stopped sentences like she 
only ever felt really well the country.” 


Helen Butler, Ph.D. 
Department Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Breig, Joseph Under Hat 
McMullen. Aug. 29, 1954. 189p. $2.50. 


Mr. Breig, who editor the Catholic Universe 
Bulletin, newspaper the Diocese Cleveland, has 
journalist’s appreciation for the apt word and mis- 
sionary’s zeal for propagating the Faith and the joys 
Christian home life. this small book short 
articles, gathered from contributions has made 
various newspapers and periodicals, exhibits both 
the delight and edification the reader. 


The author packs great deal solid Christian doc- 
trine into few words which are easy read and hard 
forget. His stout faith and deep love for God, His 
Blessed Mother and, lest allow him elude men- 
tion, St. Joseph, are clearly evident. The essay entitled 
“Joseph, The Humble,” which explains, loving and 


Paul Queen 


humorous detail, the difficulty experienced Mr. 
Breig overcoming St. Joseph’s inspired efforts 
efface himself, the author his best. This reviewer 
has the pleasure, which almost always is, reading 
Joe Breig’s syndicated column every week the U-B 
and other Catholic weeklies, and has fond recollec- 
tion the inspired series articles wrote for 
America, the Jesuit journal opinion, several years 


back. 


one who has suffered through uninspired sermons 
should miss “Father F.” this little gem Mr. Breig 
reveals saint work. The methods uses are un- 
orthodox but the problems faces are familiar all 
churchgoers. 


Then there Murder Story” which get 
personal glimpse into American version the story 
St. Mary Goretti, and “Adopted Child,” which 
ought read (1) all who have such one and, 
(2) all who are thinking taking child into their 
home. 

This book for all who can laugh and love and 
weep just little over God’s children presented 
deeply Christian man for those who love God and 
honor His Mother. This is, especially, book for all 
who have forgotten alas, have never known, just 
how wonderful Catholic home life can be. 


Myles Gannon, 
Managing Editor, 

The Catholic Light, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Paul, Elliot Desperate Scenery 
Random House. July 1954. 302p. $3.75. 

One the best sellers 1942 was The Last Time 
Saw Paris. This account Elliot Paul’s expatriate 
eighteen years with the life the rue 
Huchette opened episodic autobiographical series 
that calls “Items the Grand Account.” Desperate 
Scenery, the seventh installment, resembles its prede- 
cessors offering collection fantastic characters 
whose bizarre behavior designed infect the reader 
with romantic nostalgia for the fabulous days the 
past. Done sprightly, though not always graceful, 
style, the book has certain anecdotal interest when 
does not strain for extravagant effect; but unfortunately 
finds persistent need spicing its deeds derring-do 
with liberal amount ribaldry. 

The setting the Jackson Hole country Wyoming, 
wither Paul went 1910 with group government 
engineers commissioned construct the Jackson Lake 
Dam the Snake River. trainload prostitutes 
promptly followed the construction workers Poca- 
tello, the base town, and the snowbound winter that 
followed resulted recreational monopoly. The 
motley laboring crew and the social rejects who largely 
populate the towns are strange assortment will 
found out the pages science fiction: disciple 
Spinoza dedicated free men restraint and fraud; 
Chinese girl mandarin dress from Texas; the 
Bloomer Girls’ baseball team; homosexual pair 
cooks posing brothers despite difference lan- 
guage; Dot and Bobbie, who ride horseback their 
stomachs after escaping paddling girls’ reforma- 
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tory; McCaffrey, pretended manager the House 
David ballplayers, made happy after the winter’s ab- 
sence finding his wife Flossie’s virtue guaranteed 
because she had been medical cast all the while. 
There are many more (seven preliminary pages are 
needed merely list the full cast), and their deeds 
range from boring peepholes the women’s latrine 
prescribing session with Bramble Bertha the local 
bordel cure for victim chorea. 


Amazingly enough the dam was completed after 
winter death, maiming, sweat, frost, 
only have the Reclamation Service decide that the 
job should done over add the ten feet its 
height originally disapproved. But Paul took 
frey home, kissed goodbye the Chinese girl her 
“fragrant stockinked foot,” and went off Boise and 
Arrowrock for what promised later “item” 
the Grand Account. 


Besides providing enlarged and often engaging view 
Paul’s career, the book offers number competent 
portraits and also provides graphic sense the rol 
licking West the turn the century. Though the 
vulgar features the milieu are not made 
they are exploited with breezy nonchalance that 
seems regard them merely kind clever rowdi- 
ness. Only careful adult readers probably discern 


this false sophistication. 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Queen, Ellery The Glass Village 
Little, Brown. Aug. 16, 1954. 281p. $3.50. 


few years back these joint authors wrote The King 
Dead, story detection based the thesis that 
power-mad dictators should destroyed. 
latest novel they turn consideration the 
parable danger which lies mob rule. Setting their 
story dying New England village, they give 
population twelve families, which there are 
adults. Some are senile and paralyzed, others “queer,” 
and few downright schizophrenic. The Puritan tra 
dition hangs heavy over the town, but does the 
tradition independence and personal rights. 
fact, practice easily sets into cast-iron tradition the 
village, witness the Fourth July ceremony which 
old Judge Shinn regularly addresses. This year, 
reminds them the tricks which freedom stolen, 
and concludes saying: “There liberty without 
justice, and there’s justice unless it’s the identical 
justice for all. Let one man deprived his 
liberty, his property, his life without due process 
law, and the liberty and property and lives all 
are danger.” 


But the viilage quickly forgets his warning when Aunt 
Fanny Adams murdered. nationally famous 
“primitive” painter who depicts literally and faithfully 
the local scene, 91-year-old Aunt Fanny supports half 
the village her brush. The citizens remember 
sentfully earlier violent death 
was freed jury the county seat. When they 
capture Polish Catholic immigrant with Aunt Fanny’s 
money him, the only people retain their sanity 
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are the minister, the judge and the judge’s nephew, 
Johnny, ex-Army Intelligence, who visiting his uncle. 
The rest refuse permit the trial take place the 
county seat, though legally may not held the 
village; they defy the state police, and stubbornly in- 
vite bloodshed, until the judge arranges with the gov- 
ernor hold trial the village. 


The choosing the jury, the conduct the trial, and 
the finding the jury, the process which the 
legal code broken into bits, are funny but sobering. 
fact, though detection the murderer proceeds 
smoothly, the protest against disregard duly 
constituted law which holds the stage center-front 
throughout the story. This achieved large ex- 
tent skillful depiction the New England scene and 
character, and juxtaposition Judge Shinn who has 
faith democracy and his nephew who has served 
that creed well but who cries, “Oh, believe but 
what can about it?” 

Helen Butler, Ph.D., 

Department Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton Pennsylvania 


Des Cars, Guy Chantal 
Houghton, Mifflin. Aug. 26, 1954. 284p. $3.50. 

This brief and simple story with subject that has 
rarely been attempted fiction. Chantal, the elegant 
and illiterate who the chief character, 
discovers Paris that she suffering from leprosy. 
She renounces her aged lover, temporarily parts with 
her little illegitimate son, and leaves France seek 
cure small Pacific where modern treatment 
the ancient scourge being developed. There she 
finally cured, but her experiences among the hope- 
less, and among the noble nuns, doctors and mission- 
aries, have, despite herself, affected her soul well 
her body. Returned Paris, she tries resume 
what she had thought true love, supplanting 
her former association, and take again the life 
which she had longed for from the island. vision 
the “leper king” confronts her Seine bridge, and 
the book ends with the arrival Sister Marie-Chantal 
the colony once more, this time immure herself 
forever the service the less fortunate. 


novel Chantal uneven, strongly conceived 
scenes and subtle characterization alternating indis- 
criminately with banality. The issue rarely doubt. 
literature, not much above mediocrity, but its 
sincerity and genuine thought make commendable 


adults. 
Doris Maguire, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Wagoner, David The Man the Middle 
Harcourt. Aug. 12, 1954. 248p. $3.50. 


This not typical detection novel, though there are 
murder and detection sort it. Rather, more 
novel protest which takes the cudgels for 
the unfortunate victims graft and violence. There 
are elements Steinbeck’s moronic hero Mice 
and Men, and the zany women Ladies Retire- 
ment; the brutality any one half-dozen writers 


Des Cars Wagoner Ralph Ashton 


the hard-boiled school; Richard Wright’s compassion 
for his under-privileged characters; and withal breath- 
less pace that puts the reader’s finger the next page 
ready turn. First and last, novel pursuit. 
Yet, spite its obvious parallels, does not seem 
wholly derivative. There slight plot, devoted 
largely unraveling the identity crooked politi- 
cian whose behalf newspaperwoman has been mur- 
dered. That incidental the nightmarish attempt 
the part railroad-crossing tender who has seen 
the murder escape the killers and, when the thought 
last penetrates his dull brain, discover the man 
whose bribery caused the murder. 
The action takes off when Charlie Bell, the middle- 
aged watchman, half-crippled because had not been 
quick-witted enough earlier avoid accident, sees 
woman hurled off train two helps her 
wipe the blood off and pick papers scattered 
from her briefcase; then takes her phone, only 
run into the two men who bludgeon both them. 
Whereupon, the chase begins. 
Only Charlie’s character three-dimensional; the 
others are planes only. But Chicago’s South Side, par- 
ticularly the Central section, and the Union 
Station-Daily News area, well incidental train 
platforms, dirty little eating places and nondescript 
drugstores, are sketched with firm stroke. Not pleas- 
ant reading, but very real. 

Helen Butler, Ph.D., 

Department Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton Pennsylvania 


Ralph, Philip Lee Story Our Civilization 
Dutton. Aug. 1954. 319p. $3.75. 


Whether there any great need book this kind, 
cursory summary “10,000 years Western Man,” 
may argued. Mr. Ralph has, however, approached 
his project with admirable humor and restraint, and 
with little relish and insight. not Toynbee 
nor Wells; and that would be, likely, 
recommendation rather than condemnation. How- 
ever, rapid survey this nature, the tendency 
must always make wide-reaching generalizations 
and that sort thing constantly and inevitably dan- 
gerous accurate even cautious thought. the 
whole, Mr. Ralph has succeeded making readable 
too-distorted panorama which will, has 
any value, stimulate interest the various periods 
which devotes chapters. Historians will not agree 
with all Mr. Ralph’s statements, though most 
them, even such continually controversial topics 
the Reformation, the Renaissance, the Dark Ages, are 
temperate and evenly-balanced enough. also, 
some may think, bit contemptuous the Roman era, 
which titles “Classical Failure”; and not too definite 
the concluding chapter, “Civilization 
The Index pages valuable for quick reference. 


Ashton, Helen Footman Powder 
Dodd, Mead. Aug. 16, 1954. 248p. $3.00. 


Through the device narrating the career Jem 
Wyett, professional Royalty servant, Miss Ashton 


Prize Articles 1954 Bourjaily Gault 


gives detailed account the private lives 


British royal family from 1783 1830, or, roughly, 
from the year that the then Prince Wales, later 
Prince Regent and George IV, attained his majority, 
the accession William IV. 


That there was ample scandal the households, what 
with the madness George III, the escapades the 
Prince, the secret marriage Lady Fitzherbert, the 
prosecution the recognized Princess Wales, and 
forth, cannot doubted. But Miss Ashton’s 
credit that she maintains rigorously 
tone, imposed her choice the dutiful and dull 
Jem her principal character. that, Jem’s private 
life impinges the reader’s consciousness more 
than would have his reality the royal family’s. 


There appears this scrupulous adherence 
documentary sources, coupled with honesty the 
evaluation all parties. Miss Ashton’s ability with 
prose not mean; the flavor the period well cap- 
tured and there great deal independently good 
writing. 
little use either professional historian profes- 
sional litterateur, Footman Powder can safely 
recommended adults with taste for authentic 
popularizations the lives well known figures 
history. 

Doris Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 


* * 


Prize Articles 1954 

Ballantine Books, 1954. (No. 72). 192p. $0.35. 

The “Benjamin Franklin Magazine Awards,” adminis- 
tered the University Illinois, selected seven “cate- 
gories” magazine article for designation 
winners for 1954. Llewellyn Miller edited the articles 
for Ballantine Books and contributes introduction. 
The prize winners include Margaret Hickey’s articles 
public affairs the Ladies’ Home Journal; 
Martin’s account the riot Jackson Prison, from the 
Saturday Evening Post; William Whyte, Jr.’s, four- 
part Fortune report “The Transients”; Adlai Steven- 
son’s eight-part series foreign policy Look; 
Robert Coughlan’s essay William Faulkner from 
Life; Lincoln Barnett and the editors and staff Life 
for series “The World Live In”; and Ray Brad- 
bury, The Reporter, for short ‘story “Sun and 
Shadow.” Only Whyte’s and Coughlan’s articles are 
reprinted their entirety; the others appear excerpt 
summary, except the short story which short 
enough reproduced complete. 


* 
Bourjaily, Vance (Ed.) Discovery 
Pocket Books, 1954. (Cardinal Edition) 273p. $0.35. 


couple years ago some bright young men got 
together put out new “little magazine.” This par- 
ticular type publication has enjoyed rate mor- 
tality the recent past high that must enjoy 
very fine spot the roster modern statisticians. 


SELLERs 


The new one, therefore, came out the guise 
pocket book. The present number No. 4—reason- 
able proof that the trick worked. 


Like many other “Little” magazines, the publication 
replete with off-beat fiction, left-handed essays, and 
modern poetry—oh, yes, and experimentalism. the 
fiction pieces, there one called The Ticket, Jill 
Devlin that beauty, almost worth the price the 
magazine; and there essay, The Only Beast, 
Lysander Kemp which deserves much better fate, 
The New Yorker should have picked and given 
audience which would appreciate it. has some 
the best cracks the current bullfightomania that 
seen print. But can hardly urge you buy 
the book just for these two. What goes with them 
shouldn’t with anything. There one beaut 
story, Sweetie and Bobo, Mrs. Barbara Donnelly 
which says just about the last thing which should 
said sororities people who not like them. 
The story reminds unpleasant professor 
once encountered, and the two ever meet, Mrs. Don- 
nelly should come out with fine story the delights 
going the toilet. prepared believe that 
“all life the material fiction,” but inclined 
think that Mrs. Donnelly weighty argument 
against it. 


The poetry what you generally get from the 
garde writer, resembling poetry only the mist 
sembles tidal wave. And once again, yes. There 
experimental poem, Plumpity, Jack Jones. 
has memorable opening: 


Plenity Plumpity floppang Bob 
Eenow eenyore eenugget 


can only say, Atah courveen foussnig, 
fwithan gan far gan fas. friend Sam would 
say: ain’t Joyce. 


Frank O’Gorman, 
University Scranton 


REPRINTS 


Gault, William Campbell The Canvas Coffin 
Dell Books, 1954. (No. 725). $0.25. 
Originally published 1953 Dutton, The 
Canvas Coffin minor tough-guy crime fiction, mixing 
murder with boxing and the “rackets” the purlieus 
Hollywood, for which seems have been 
ily intended. Luke Pilgrim, fictional middleweight 
champ, blacks out from blow the seventh round 
fight and does not remember anything for twelve 
hours afterward—does not remember winning the bout 
the ninth, taking redhead home from Sam Wald’s 
party, returning his hotel. When the redhead 
found brutally murdered, Pilgrim looks like the patsy 
for the crime. There another murder and lot 
rough -and-tumble, including another title defense 
against the racketeer’s Luke cleared 
and still holds the middleweight belt and finally 
ries the doxy has been romping with for some years. 
The woeful lack any moral decency makes this 
other two-bit plague carrier. 
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